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PLEA FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 


She rose up, saying: “In this world no 
justice shall we see, 

So long as you make all the laws and 
ask no help from me. 

High have you flown since first on 
earth the master you were made— 

A tower now to Justice build! For 
you that task is laid! 


“Too jong were you sole master here— 
too arrogant your word! 

Too great the sphere you had to fill— 
too close at hand your sword! 
For justice and for peace your course 

was never set to steer, 
Your compass never pointing true 
while steel was lying near! 


“The elements you conquered—aye!— 
and Nature’s secrets found: 

By power and by wisdom’s might as 
slaves you have them bound! 

But peace among you holds no sway— 
one hears alone the call 

To strife and war, as if in 
sword were all in all! 


life the 


“Our homes into the hands of debt in 
recklessness you gave: 
You crowned the money-power king, 
and made yourself its slave! 
But not you only bear those chains; 
in bondage must repine— 
I see you understand me now—your 
children—yes, and mine! 


“For them I ask you, on your 
through life, take me along! - 

Through Justice lies the only path to 
Peace—to right your wrong! 

For Peace it is you violate, and blindly 
fail to see 

That Justice points the only way—so 
give it now to me!” 


way 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s plea _ for 
woman suffrage has been translated 
into English, and the Chicago Even- 
ing Post claims the credit of publish- 
ing it for the first time. It is said that 
the mention of Bjornson’s name 
in any assembly in Norway is lite 
running up the National flag. 





The opponents of equal rights have 
been describing Colorado as “the most 
lawless State in the Union.” How 
about Georgia? 





Great outbreaks of lawlessness oc- 
cur now in one place, now in another. 
At one time Illinois was the storm 
centre; then Kentucky indulged in civil 
war; then for a short time Colorado 
was the most disorderly State; and 
now Georgia in turn steps into that 
bad eminence. But the opponents of 
equal rights for women have kept 
right on calling Colorado the most 
disorderly, long after its few months 
of acute disorder were past. If consis- 





tent, they ought now to claim that the 
Atlanta riots have conclusively and 
forever proved the unfitness of all 
men to vote. 





The Atlanta atrocities must make 
all right-minded people heart-sick. 
It is terrible to think of thousands of 
white women in the South living in 
daly terror of outrage, owing to the 
presence of a great population of Ne- 
groes, most of them densely ignorant 
and some of them altogether ruffianly. 
And it is terrible to think of thous- 
ands of innocent Negroes kept in ter- 
ror of their lives, because of the 
crimes of a few scoundrels; men 
guilty of nothing but the color of their 
skins chased like wild beasts, and 
shot down with as little discrimina 
tion as Cossacks would show in firing 
into a crowd of Russian peasants. 





In the British West Indies, the 
whites live side by side with Negroes 
in perfect safety. Assaults upon 
white women are practically unknown. 
The Governor of one of the islands, 
in a recent noteworthy article, said 
that the so-called race problem is 
really a problem not of race but of 
administration. The laws are admin- 
istered with exact justice to black 
and white alike; consequently blacks 
and whites unite to turn all offenders 
over to the courts. The lawless and 
indiscriminate reprisals too often prac- 
ticed in our Southern States are not 
only unjustifiable, but they do not 
answer the purpose; black crime goes 
on increasing side by side with the 
white crimes perpetrated to check it. 
Lawlessness always breeds lawless- 
ness, and women all over the South 
will be iess safe instead of more so, 
because of the lawless doings in At- 
lanta. But it looks now as though for 
a time every method of dealing with 
the race problem would be tried in 
this country except the West Indian 
one of simple justice. 





Miss Carlisle, one of the members 
of the Boston Board of School Super- 
visors, has lately married. The Bos- 
ton school committee has demanded 
her resignation in consequence. She 
declines to resign, on the ground that 
the term for which she was elected 
has not expired, and that she has done 
nothing to forfeit her position. The 
school committee, it is said, propose to 
vote her out notwithstanding; and in 
that case Miss Carlisle, now Mrs. Rip- 
ley, will test the legality of their ac- 
tion in the courts. 





Married women are serving on State 
and municipal boards all over Massa- 
chusetts, and some of the best work 
on these boards has been done by 
them. No one objects to their serving, 
bowever much time and work it may 
involve, provided the position is un- 
salaried. But the post of supervisor 
carries with it a good salary; and 
whenever a respectable salary is in- 
volved, all sorts of incongruous reas- 
ons are apt to be brought forward to 
show that the office ought not to be 
held by a woman, and especially by 
a woman who is married. 





The reason most commonly urged in 
private, though not in public, is that 
her husbard ought to support her. 
But the same rule would logically ex- 
clude married women from all paying 
work; and it would also exclude from 
all salaried offices every man who is 
not dependent on his salary for a liv- 
ing. Mr. Roosevelt would be debarred 
from the presidency, and many of our 
best public officials from the posts 
that they now hold. 





A young scoffer once told Dr. John 
Hall that the religion he preached 
might be good for old women, but it 
would not do for men. Dr. Hall an- 
swered, “Sir, the religion that I 
preach is either true or it is not true. 
If it is true, it is good for everybody: 
if it is not true, it is neither good for 
old women nor for anybody else.” If 
the Golden Rule really requires that 
a person who is not forced to work 
for money shall not do so, the princi- 
ple must apply to men as well as to 
women. Everybody is agreed that it 





does not apply in the case of men, al- 
though there are more men than wo- 
men competing with one another for 
a living. Therefore it is probably a 
mistake to try to enforce it in the case 
of women. Our present school com- 
mittee mean well, but some of them 
seem to hold rather narrow views on 
the woman question. For the first 
time in many years, the committee has 
no woman among its members. The 
presence of even one broad-minded 
and level-headed woman on the board 
would probably have been enough to 
prevent this attempted step backward. 
The first woman supervisor in Boston 
Was a married woman, Mrs. Hopkins, 
and the number of married women 
serving on public boards has increased 
greatly since her time. 





The N. Y. Evening Post sarcastically 
calls attention to one tragic and un- 
precedented result of President 
Roosevelt’s advocacy of spelling re- 
form. His devoted admirer, Jacob 
Riis, is at last compelled to part com- 
pany with him. Mr. Riis calls the 
reformed spelling “rot.” But this is 
the second time that he has parted 
company with the President. The 
first was when Mr. Riis declared him- 
self against woman suffrage, although 
Mr. Roosevelt had repeatedly declared 
himself for it. “It is only the first 
step that costs.” 





WOMEN IN DENTISTRY. 





Mrs. Mary Jago, of Belfast, Lre., for- 
merly of Dublin, was a singer of re- 
pute when her husband, a successful 
dentist, fell ill, and she determined to 
study dentistry and help him in his 
practice. So successful was she tliat 
on his death she not only took over his 
entire practice, but within three years 
has doubled it. 

Mrs. Jago is the happy mother of 
three children, two of whom inherii 
her musical talents. 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Jago, in 
competition with 81 other girls, won 
a prize at the Royal Irish Academy of 
Dublin. She also holds the Arts er- 
tificate of Kensington. 





WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES. 





At the University of Denver, Dn. 
Gertrude H. Beggs, of Yale. is profes- 
sor of Greek, and Anne Grace Wirt 
(Syracuse and Berlin), and Dorothea 
K. Beggs (Denver and Berlin), are 
professors of German. In the State 
University of Wyoming, too, several 
women are full professors. Somehow. 
the equal suffrage States have ceased 
to cherish the idea that even a third 
or fourth-rate man is more eligible as 
a college professor than a first-rate 
woman. Cornell and other Eastern 
Universities should take notice. 

The Central Christian Advocate says 
of the University of Denver: 

“The grade of teaching in the pro- 
fessional schools may be inferred from 
the recent competitive examination 
for admission to the Colorado bar. 
The men were from Columbia, Michi- 
gan, Harvard, Northwestern, Colorado, 
and Virginia Universities. Denver 
took first, second, fourth and fifth-— 
third going to Columbia.” 





AN EXAMPLE FOR RIOTERS. 





In the disgraceful story of the race 
rioting in Atlanta one shining episode 
stands out as an example of courage 
and fairness which had the effect of 
shaming a mob into at least temporary 
sanity. It was an act performed by 
one brave woman in the face of a 
hundred rioters, and in the presence 
of genuine nobility of character the 
maddened crowd forbore to carry out 
its purpose of murder. 

A Negro named Walter Hicus is re- 
ported to have been chased by a mob 
on suspicion of having been implicated 
in an assault for which one innocent 
Negro already had been killed. He was 
hard pressed, when a white woman 
named Mrs. Cox called to him to take 
shelter in her house, and when he had 
done so she shut the door and faced 
the mob. 

“This Negro has worked for me a 
number of years,” she said. “He may 
be guilty, but he ought to have a 
chance for his life, and not be put to 
death on suspicion. You can’t have 
him, but if you will call the officers of 
the law, they can take him to jail.” 

The mob was abashed, and some of 
them summoned the officers, and the 
man was taken to jail. 

If this example of brave defence of 
law could find general emulation it is 
safe to predict that riots and mob up- 
risings would cease.—Boston Globe. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE CON- 
FERENCE. 





By Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
(Concluded.) 


Each affiliated National Society 
was entitled to six delegates and six 
alternates in the Copenhagen Confer- 
ence, and the largest number, there- 
fore, who could have been present offi- 
cially was one hundred and twenty. 
In reality, eighty-five delegates and al- 
ternates, nineteen fraternal delegates 
and thirty-five visitors, not including 
those from Denmark, came to attend 
the meeting. Naturally, the countries 
nearest to Copenhagen sent full dele- 
gations, and those most remote had 
fewer delegates present. Australia 
had two representatives, Canada one, 
Italy one, the United States seven, 
Hungary six, Russia six, while Eng- 
land, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark had full delega- 
tions. The International Council of 
Women sent five fraternal delegates, 
each a representative of a different 
nation. The National Councils of 
Norway, Sweden and France sent fra- 
ternal delegates, and the other Coun- 
cils sent fraternal greetings. Frater- 
nal delegates also came from Finland 
and Iceland. Eight of the 12 national 
presidents were present. Telegraphic 
words of encouragement and sym- 
pathy were received from all over the 
world. Newspaper correspondents 
came from many countries in Europe 
to report the proceedings. These and 
many other incidents have convinced 
us that the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance came into being at 
just the right time, and is destined to 
prove an important factor in the de- 
velopment of the world movement to 
enfranchise women. 


Praise From the Press. 

The meeting opened at 9 A. M. on 
Tuesday, Aug. 7, and until Saturday 
evening, every moment of the day and 
evening was occupied with meetings 
or entertainments, and even then two 
half-day sessions for the transaction 
of business were held the following 
week. One Copenhagen newspaper 
commented with surprise on the fact 
that “these women evidently came 
for work and not for pleasure, a fact 
which marked the convention as very 
different from a convention of men.” 
Another said: “These women have 
turned off more business than a con- 
vention of men would have accom- 
plished in a month.” Certainly it was 
a hard-working convention of intelli- 
gent, earnest, dignified women, who 
felt the responsibility of represent- 
ing a great cause of human rights. 

Sixty different persons had places 
upon the program, and some of these 
gave more than one address. It is im- 
possible, therefore, to review the 
speeches made, or to mention all in 
a brief letter. Suffice it to say that, 
in my judgment, there was not one 
speech which deserved to be called 
poor or undignified. Yet, with the 
exception of the German, French and 
English-speaking women, all the 
speakers were forced to give their ad- 
dresses in languages not their own, 
which must have greatly limited their 
power and eloquence. 

Remarkable Women Linguists. 

German, French and English are the 
official languages of the Alliance, and 
addresses, motions, or speeches of de- 
bate may be made in these languages. 
The evening addresses were interpre- 
ted briefly into Danish by Miss Eline 
Hansen, whose quick wit and thorough 
linguistic knowledge enabled her to 
seize the points of all speeches and 
convert them into her own language. 
During the afternoon meetings there 
was no interpretation of speeches un- 
less votes were to be taken. One of 
the secretaries, Dr. Phil. Kathe Schir- 
macher, acted as interpreter for the 
business meetings, and translated all 
motions and debates from any one offi- 
cial language to the other two, as the 
case might be. Her quickness and 
accuracy were the admiration of all. 
A Copenhagen paper said of her: 
“Born a German, she handles Eng- 
lish and French with admirable fin- 
ish; her French, especially, is in- 
spired, distinct and graceful. With 
astonishing mastership, she reprodu- 
ces long speeches in a few sentences: 
it is as if the thoughts sprang forth 
new born from her high, intelligent 
forehead. At the same time, she is a 
perfect lady of the world, in the best 
sense of the word.” The “Minutes 
Secretary,” Miss Martina Kramers, 
was equally remarkable. A Dutch 
woman, she kept the minutes in Eng- 
lish, and caught the points made in 
the French and German speeches with 
wonderful accuracy. These linguistic 
achievements are not so uncommon 
here as they would be in America, 


(Continued on Page 154.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 








Miss Helen Gould is touring Scot- 
| land in a motor car. 


Miss Constance Goddard Dubois has 
just completed, for the University of 
California, an important investigation 
of the ceremonies, myths and religion 
of the Luisen or Mission Indians of 
Southern California, in connection 
with the ethnological and archaelogi- 
cal survey of the State. 





Senorita Huidobro, who has been 
giving ‘er illustrated lectures at 
Greenacr, Me., during August and the 
early part of this month, has returned 
to Boston for the winter. Her address 
is 1108 Boylston street, near the Fen- 
way. Senorita Huidobro renews her 
offer to speak on suffrage to any club 
or league within thirty miles of Boston 
for her expenses only. 


Mile. Suzanne Meyer, a_ French- 
woman, has for three years cultivated 
the curious art of modeling in bread- 
crumbs. She soaks the crumbs in va- 
rious colored liquids and then works 
with the paste from a palette, having 
invented a process which makes bread- 
crumbs elastic and almost unbreak- 
able. The French government has just 
bought one of her works—an apple 
tree in blossom—for the Luxembourg 
Gallery. 


Jane Addams addressed the League 
of American Municipalities, which 
held its annual convention in Chicago 
this week, on “The Value to Munici- 
palities of Woman Suffrage.” <A 
pamphlet by Miss Addams, entitled 
“The Modern City and the Municipal 
Franchise,’ may be ordered from the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at 6 Marlboro street, Boston. 
Price, 12 cents a dozen, or 35 cents a 
hundred. It is one of the ablest ex- 
positions ever made of women’s duty 
to seek the municipal vote. The 
subject of municipal needs is one on 
which Miss Addams can speak as ar 
expert. 

Maria Sophia, formerly Queen of 
Naples, has started a dainty litt'’e 
store in the Rue St. Roch, Paris. It 
is called “Aux Ouvrages Calabrais,” 
and is devoted entirely to the sale of 
needlework done by the Calabrian 
peasant women. Almost daily Queen 
Maria Sophia, who is also Queen of 
the two Sicilies and of Jerusalem, 
Duchess of Parma, of Plaisance and 
Castro, and Grand Duchess of Bavaria 
and Tuscany, comes to the little store 
and superintends the window-dress- 
ing. The proceeds of the sales go to 
help the peasants rebuild homes de- 
stroyed by the recent catastrophe. 


Mrs. Harriet Barrett Reed Pierce, 
who has just celebrated her 97th birth- 
day at Waltham, Mass., is still hale 
and hearty, and an interested student, 
especially of Egyptology, astronomy 
and chemistry. Her husband, Rev. 
John D. Pierce, who died many years 
ago, was known as the founder of the 
| public school system of .he west, and 
took an active part in establishing 
Michigan University. Mrs. Pierce 
aided him in his work, and” has been 
all her life a great student. She is 
never happier than when reading sci- 
entific works. She also reads the daily 
papers, takes a warm interest in the 
affairs of the world, and is a delight- 
ful talker. 


Mrs. John A. Logan writes in a 
syndicate article: “In some States the 
right of female suffrage has been ex- 
tended, and women have been chosen 
to official positions, including that of 
representatives in the State Legisla- 
tures, and I am proud to say that they 
have made good records. It has been 
gratifying to know thatethe presence 
of women at the polls has had a salu- 
tary effect on the elections. The 
riotous disposition which characterized 
the balloting on election days, and not 
infrequently ended in bloodshed, has 
been changed to a holiday occas‘on 
and general good-natured festivities. 
I hope to see the great improvement 
in political methods anticipated and 
claimed by the advocates of female 
suffrage.” 
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THE COST OF DISFRANCHISE. 
MENT. 





Sdward Atkinson, one of our most 
eminent and thoughtful political econ- 
omists, a man of conservative views, 
was converted to active advocacy of 
woman suffrage, ten years ago, by the 
evident injustice of settling the free- 
silver coinage controversy, in wiaich 
every woman was interested, without 
giving any woman a vote in its deci- 
sion. That injustice is especially evi- 
dent this year. 

Government investigation inforuis us 
that, within the past eight years, since 
the Dingley tariff has been in opera- 
tion, the cost of living in the United 
States has increased 42 1-2 per cent. 
In other words, it now costs one dol- 
lar and forty-two and one-half cents 
to buy what a dollar bought ten years 
ago. That means that, unless wages 
have been correspondingly raised, the 
standard of living has been reduced by 
the operation of the tariff as now ap- 
plied. In a few highly organized in- 
dustries, especially in the building 
trades, labor unions have to some ex- 
tent succeeded in raising wages. But 
eighty per cent. of our labor is unor- 
ganized and has not advanced. Mill 
operatives, small tradesmen, laborers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, and almost all 
women are outside of labor unions. 
They are the victims of organized ex- 
tortion to the extent of one-third of 
their daily earnings. 

Now the great body of women are 
producers of wealth by daily industry. 
The housekeeper, home-maker, wife, 
mother and nurse are as fully em- 
ployed as their husbands and brothers, 
in avocations equally necessary to the 
comfort and perpetuity of the human 
race. By what right do men claim 
and exercise the sole and exclusive 
power so to manipulate the industries 
of the country as to reduce the aver- 
compensation 42 1-2 per cent? 
may be the merits or de- 


age 
Whatever 
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merits of our present high-tariff sys- | 


tem, whether beneficial, as the stand- 
patters affirm, or unfair and unjust, us 
is asserted by the advocates of reci- 
procity and tariff revision, the system 
affects the financial condition of every 
Why then 
men, 


woman for good or ill 
should not women, as well as 
have a share in its decision? 
The policy of the country will be 
settled for the next two years by 
the election of Congressmen nex: 
month. In 1908 it will be decided for 
years to come. Let women, whether 
they be stand-patters or revisionists, 
Republicans or Democrats, demand of 
their respective State legislatures the 
right to vote for Presidential electors 
in the National election of 1908. 
H. B. B. 





WHY WOMEN IN ITALY WANT TO 
VOTE. 





The active movement for equal svf- 
frage in Italy has naturally stirred 
up the conservatives. One Mr. Aris- 
tide Manassero (evidently not related 
to Aristides the Just) writes to the 
Italia Moderna (Rome) that he can 
see no reason why the women of Italy 
should want a vote. In the same arti- 
cle he makes the following acknowl- 


edgment: 

“Certainly our legal code, which 
originated with Napoleon, contains 
provisions by no means favorable, 


sometimes even unjust, to the gentle 
sex. We have a system of restric- 
tions, civil and penal, sometimes too 
harsh, sometimes too indulgent, but 
never fair and inspired by a definite 
standard. The disposition of personal 
and inherited property in marriage is 
not regulated in a just manner. A very 
seanty influence and authority are left 
to a widow in the education and in- 
struction of her children. In the case 
of illegitimate children, no inquiry 
can by law be made into the identity 
of the father, but only of the mother. 
In marital infidelity the woman is 
punished much more severely than the 
man.” 

And yet Mr. Manassero cannot see 
why the women of Italy have any need 
of the ballot! He says they ought to 
work instead to get these laws 


changed. Perhaps some of the women 





of Italy may have heard how in Mas- 
sachusetts the women worked for 55 
years, without a vote, to get an equal 
right in their own children; while in 
Colorado the very first Legislature 
after equal suffrage was granted 
gave them that right. Perhaps they 
have heard how it took more than half 
a century to get the property rights 
equalized, and how in many States 
they are unequal yet. And perhaps 
some of the women of Italy think that 
it may be a better and quicker way 
to take advantage of the right which 
they have unexpectedly learned that 
they possess, and henceforth to have 
a hand in making the laws them- 
selves. Mr. Manassero would certainly 
argue so if the case were his own; but 
he is convinced that the Golden Rule 
does not apply to women. Fortunately, 
the judges of Florence and Ancona 
think otherwise. It remains to be 
seen what the decision of the highest 
court will be. A. & B. 





SOME WOMEN MOUNTAIN CLIMB- 
ERS. 





Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman and 
her husband have lately climbed sum- 
mits of the Himalayas never before 
ascended by a white man. They have 
reached repeatedly an altitude of 21,- 
000 feet. It took five days of climbing. 

There is in Vienna a woman of thir- 
ty, who, though blind, is passionately 
fond of climbing mypuntains. With 
her husband, she recently ascended 
Monte Cevedale, the summit of which 
is about 11,000 feet above sea level. 





PIKE’S PEAK CENTENNIAL. 





The Centennial of the discovery of 
Pike’s Peak was celebrated at Colo 
rado Springs with a week's festiv1- 
ties, which opened on Sept. 23 with 
the reciting of Mrs. Gilbert McClurg’s 
Commemoration Ode before a great 
assembly in the First Presbyterian 
Church. The following stanza gives 
some idea of this fine ode: 


By winds and waters worn, 
By flame and frost-force torn, 
A mighty mountain lifts serene its 
brow: 

The whispering winds are whist, 
Green grass its slopes has kissed 
Where, unafraid, the wild blooms 

nestle now, 
And the dark pines in solemn homage 
bow. 
The lilac columbine 
Awaits its future dower; 
Lifts stainless spurs in sign 


Of a great State’s pomp and 
power. 
All the lost loves, “that languishing 


have lain,” 
Arise to greet the resurrection morn, 
When light and life and verdure are 
reborn, 
And Hope’s triumphant promise smiles 
down Pain. 
Far in the upper air, 
In realms of ether rare— 
Perpetual, spotless ramparts of the 
snow— 
Clothed in the purple pamp of morn 
and even, 
Bright ere the dawn and 
sunset’s glow,— 
Engird the Peak with 
heaven. 
White, past the fuller’s arts: 
Smitten with sunshine darts: 
With irised hues empearled; 
A beacon for a world, 
Set in the turquoise spaces of the sky, 
Where, vast, the continent rears its 
erest on high,— 

The King is throned in state! 
Hushed are the steps of Fate: 
The world-soul, lingering, comes to 
gladden those who wait! 


hoarding 


glory out of 





At the close, Mrs. MeClurg’s Choral 
was sung by a thousand voices: 


Creator of the hills,— 

Where strength for mortal ills 
Is richly found; 

—Iow in the wilderness, 

With lives of storm and stress, 

Men lift their eves and press 
Toward higher ground! 


What though the air be bleak? 

High on the stainless peak 
Mist veils may clear. 

Star flowers in the snow 

Smile on the way they go: 

Clouds, darkness, left below:— 
God’s skies are near! 


First, greeting morning’s beams: 

Last, treasuring sunset gleams: 

_ Keeper of light! 

With beacon torch of fire 

Leading our souls up higher, 

As lambent flames aspire, 
—God loves the height! 


Lift up, oh, pearly gate! 
That souls which watch and wait 
One glimpse may win 
Above Time’s changing shores. 
Treading the starry floors, 
The King lifts golden doors 
To enter in! 





It will be recalled that Mrs. Mc- 
Clurg wrote the “Ode to Irrigation,” 
which won popularity last year at the 
lewis & Clark Exposition and at the 
National Irrigation Congresses. Her 
ode to the mountains is said to have 


struck as deep a chord as did the 
song to the irrigated valleys. 

Mrs. McClurg is Regent of the Colo- 
rado Cliff Dwellers’ Association, which 
seeks to preserve these interesting 
ruins of a bygone civilization. She is 
well known as a lecturer and archaeo- 
logist, and is also president of the 
Shakespeare Club of Colorado Springs. 

While visiting the East for her son's 
health, Mrs. McClurg once dropped in 
for a call at the Woman's Journal of- 
fice. She assured us that in Colorado 
the “bad women’s vote” has little or 
no influence. As she expressed it, 
their vote is “only a drop in the 
ocean,” compared with the vote of 
the good mothers and wives. 

A. & B. 





DO THIS NOW! 





Some readers of the Journal have 
asked for more specific suggestions 
with regard to canvassing candidates 
for election to Congress, and their 
questions indicate that other readers 
may be glad to avail themselves of 
the following 
Instructions for Interrogating Candi- 


dates for Congress. 


1. Learn the names and addresses 
of the candidates of all the parties for 
election to Congress in the district in 
which you live. Besides the Republi- 
can and Democratic candidates, there 
may be two or even more other can- 
didates. If so, the names and ad- 
dresses of all should be learned. 

2. Write a polite, short, simple 
letter to each one of them, asking the 
same question in each letter: “If you 
are elected to Congress, will you yote 
for submitting to the Legislatures of 
the various States an amendment to 
the United States Constitution permit- 
ting women to vote?” 

3. Whenever you receive an an- 
swer, publish it in the newspapers in 
your district, and send a copy of it to 


Miss Kate Gordon, Warren, 0. Do 
these things whether the answer is 
favorable or unfavorable or evasive. 


If you receive no answer, publish this 
fact, and state which candidate it is 
who fails to say how he will vote. 

4. If vou belong to a club, ask the 
club to do these things through its 
secretary, in the name of the club. 

>». But, whether the club does can- 
vass the candidates or not, do it your- 
self For the more interest in the sub- 
ject the candidates are made aware 
of, by their constituents, before the 
elections, the more interest they them- 
selves will naturally take in the wns- 
Sage of the joint resolution providing 
for submitting to the State Legisla- 
tures an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States permitting 
women to vote 

The elections come in November. 
but the canvassing should begin as 
soon as the candidates are nominated, 
and the publishing of their letters 
should follow immediately upon the 
receipt thereof. 

There will be no more elections to 
Congress for two years, and this op- 
portunity lost is gone forever. There- 
fore, when you finish reading the 
Journal, begin at once upon this sim- 
ple and helpful contribution of work 
for enfranchisement. 

Florence Kelley, 

Chairman Committee on Congres- 
sional Legislation. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
Strange scenes were enacted in a 


little village of Liguria recently. <A 
doctor who had long practiced there 
and had been held in high respect was 
discovered at death to be a woman 
disguised as a man. When the funeral 
was held, all the women of the place 
turned out and followed the procession 
with hootings and imprecations. If 
they had lived in America, these 
women would doubtless have belonged 
to the Anti-Suffrage Association, 


—— 
Twenty-five of the 100 students reg- 
istered at the Boston University 


School of Medicine last year were wo- 
men, and of the class of twenty-three 
graduated last Wune four were women. 

Dean Sutherland in his annual re- 
port says: 

“It is but a matter of justice to call 
attention to the following points: that 
on a four-years’ course, the require- 
ments of which are more exacting 
than ever, nine of the graduating 
class, two women and seven men, ob- 
tained a rank of over 80 per cent., the 
average of the nine being over 86 per 
cent. Three of the nine received 90 
per cent. or over on the full curricu- 
lum; two of these three obtained 92 
plus per cent. These two are women. 
The same women students were the 
only members of the Junior class a 
year ago to qualify for the baccalau- 
reate in surgery. That is, in a class 
of twenty-three members, nineteen of 
whom are men, in full and free com- 
petition with classmates, subject to 
the same requirements, and judged by 
the same standards, at the end of four 
years of work, including examinations 
on the more than forty subjects cov- 
ered by the curriculum, two women 
led the class by a margin of 2 per 
cent., the one leading the other by 
about one-quarter of 1 per cent. As 
evidence of intelligent work, of per- 
sistency and endurance, this excellency 
on the part of two of our students 
seems noteworthy.” 

The high rank that the Boston Uni- 





versity School of Medicine is winning 
in competition with other educational 
institutions is indicated by the gold 





medals awarded on its exhibit at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Louis and at the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position at Portland, Ore. By request, 
the school contributed to the Scientific 
Exhibit made during the meeting of 
the American Medical Association in 
Boston this summer, being the only 
homoeopathic school represented in 
this way. ‘ F. M. A. 





IN BEHALF OF APPRENTICE 
GIR 





A plea tu Chicago dressmakers to 
give their girl employees a “fair show” 
was made a few nights ago by Miss 
Jane Addams at the opening meeting 
of the Modistes’ Club. Miss Addams’ 
topic was “Sewing in the Public 
Schools.” She said, in the course of 
her remarks: 

“Are the young girls who are ap- 
prentices tu dressmakers treated fair- 
ly? So many of these girls, who pre- 
fer dressmaking and millinery to 
other trades, are kept about half of 
their time running errands and doing 
the work of boys in the stores and 
shops instead of being taught the rudl- 
ments ot the trade and art. If they 
can be ailowed, or given, the time they 
are thus employed for instruction, 
it will result more beneficially for 
both teacher and student, and eventu- 
ally for the trade generally.” 

Quoting from statistics, she said 
men dressmakers and milliners are 
rapidly supplanting the women. 
“Women are not holding to their oc- 
cupations,” she said, “but are seeking 
other fields, while men are invading 
the women’s domain. Is it because 
the women prefer to work for men? 
The figures seem to show that they 
do,” 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





Rev. Amanda Deyo, who lately took 
an active part in getting up a club of 
twenty-five new subscribers to the 
Journal, mostly among the Shakers of 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., writes: “The prec- 
ious Journal is winning golden opin- 
ions in Shakerdom. An aged brother 
reads every word, and says the arti- 
cles are all of great worth and the 
tone of the paper high. He wishes it 
might be in every home. How wel- 
come to me is its coming each week! 
It is like a dear old friend. So far 
as I have heard, every subscriber is 
greatly pleased with it.” 

A lady in Brookline, Mass., in sub- 
scribing for a friend whom she de- 
sires to interest, writes: “Mrs. Cait’s 





account of the International Confer- 
ence is impressive.” 

A friend in Churchville, N.  Y.,| 
writes: “I know of nothing in the line | 
of literature more convincing than the | 
Journal,” and she shows her sincerity | 
by sending it at her own expense to 
forty W. C. T. U.’s. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. | 
| 





In response to the invitation of the 
Massachusetts State Federation, the 
biennial meeting of the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs in 1908 
will be held in Boston. This is the first 
time that a State Federation has be- 
come the hostess of a biennial, and it 
is planned to make the Boston bien- 
nial the best. 

A bulletin sent out recently by the 
American Civic Association describes 
a general movement on the part of 
women’s clubs in Texas in behalf of 
civic betterment. The Woman's Mon- 
day Club of Corpus Christi early in 
May organized for civic work. Its ef- 
forts were encouraged by the city 
council and health inspector, and good 
sanitary work was done. It greatly 
improved the small city park by fill- 
ing in and leveling lawns, planting 
shrubs, vines, ete., and placing lawn 
settees. The Wednesday Club of Bart- 
lett contributed to the School Improve- 
ment Association $35.55, secured a city 
ordinance providing trash cans, and 
caused a general movement for the 
cleaning of the city and the improve- 
ment of property. They also aided in 
the selection of a school library. The 
Bronte Club of Victoria succeeded in 
having removed from the city hall 
square disfiguring sights peculiar to 
wagon yard quarters, and has made 
the square attractive by planting trees, 
foliage plants, etc. It has assisted the 
Daughters of the Republic in beauntify- 
ing the memorial square, an old and 
saered landmark of early Texas days. 
The Four O'Clock Club of Goliad nas 
saved from destruction the old bell at 
La Bahia, which is about 150 years old 
and was used by the first settlers. 

F. M. A. 





FOR BETTER BILL BOARDS. 





The women of the Civic League of 
Newport, R. I., in their efforts to pre- 
serve the natural beauties of the city, 
have made up their minds to rid it of 
objectionable billboard posters. 

They have made an agreement with 
the bill-poster, whereby a committee 
of women will hereafter pass upon all 
advertising matter before it is posted 
on the billboards throughout the city. 





The State of Illinois has undertaken 
to look out for the welfare of the men 
and women discharged from its penal 
institutions and to find work for them. 





The judge asked an old negro wit- 
ness, “ Do you know what a court is?” 
“Oh-h-h, ya-as’r,” said the old fellow, 
with a bow, “ya-as’r: a co’t is a place 
whah dey dispenses with justice!’ 





|compare with it. 


INTERNATIONAL SUFFRAGE CON- 
FERENCE. 





(Continued from Page 153.) 





where little attention is paid to the 
study of foreign languages. One is 
constantly surprised at the number of 
men and women who speak and under- 
stand English. Several times, in Co- 
penhagen, little children in the street, 
who detected our nationality by a bit 
of our conversation, have laughingly 
shouted after us in English. Our hall 
seated, upon the main floor, about 
six hundred persons, yet many were 
standing throughout the program 
meetings. As our official body must 
have been about one hundred and 
seventy-five, the remainder were 
Danes who could understand one or 
more of the official languages. 


Anthony Memorial Meeting. 

One afternoon was devoted to a 
meeting of appreciation of Susan B. 
Anthony. It was a most impressive 
session. The audience rose and stood 
in silence many times in token of its 
deep feeling of gratitude and rever- 
ence for this wonderful woman, whose 
work verily belonged to the whole 
world. Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 
opened the program with a brief biog- 
raphy of Miss Anthony, which was a 
gem of concise yet sympathetic 
statement, and was feelingly read. 
Then followed brief tributes from rep- 
resentatives of twelve different coun- 
tries, all acknowledging the world’s 
debt to Miss Anthony. Miss Shaw 
closed the afternoon in an eloquent 
peroration which no one but she 
could have pronounced. 


A Scadinavian Meeting. 

Another half-day session was con- 
ducted in the Scandinavian languages 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Denmark were all represented upon 
the program. That the Danes liked 
to hear their own language better 
than the tongues of foreigners, was 
well proved by the fact that the larg- 
est audience of the Conference greeted 
this program. 

Many Hospitalities. 

Copenhagen treated the Congress 
right royally. The press was univer- 
sally kind and courteous, and the peo- 
ple Ifospitable without exception. The 
city expressed its welcome with a re- 
ception at the Raadhuset, or City 
Hall. The building occupies a larve 
block in the center of an open square, 
and is the pride of the city. The citi- 
zens say, modestly, that it is »»obablv 
very insignificant compared with some 
we have in the Unite? Stet ” 
far as I know, we have nothing to 
We were received 
in a beautiful large hall where we 
were comfortably seated, and the rep- 
resentatives of the City Government 
welcomed us with brief speeches, 
each of which wished well to our 
cause. Then we were escorted to 
three large halls, in each of which 
were tables beautifully decorated, and 
lavishly supplied with dainty delica- 
cies. The collation had been prepared 
by women caterers, the Misses Nimbs, 
who conduct a popular restaurant in 
the famous Tivoli. The delegates 
were next conducted over the great 
building, and its architectural and 
artistic beauties pointed out by mem- 
bers of the City Hall staff. 

A delightful afternoon tea was giv- 
en by the Board of Directors of the 
Woman's Reading Club. Its member- 
ship is 3,200. It maintains a free cir- 
culating library for its members, and 
has comfortable reading rooms where 
the leading magazines and papers of 
the world can be found. Its Presi- 
dent, Sofie Alberti, has served as 
chairman of the press committee. 

The Board of Directors of Rosenborg 
Castle also invited the Conference to 
pay it a visit. It is an interesting old 
royal residence, with part of the moat 
still in existence. It is filled with 
relics of surpassing value and interest. 
The delegates were divided into 
groups according to language, and 
were shown over the building and the 
value of the collections explained. 

An excursion and dinner at Marien- 
lyst, the fashionable resort of Copen- 
hagen, was one feature provided by 
the committee of pleasures. Marien- 
lyst is an immense hotel surround- 
ed by large, elaborately-arranged 
grounds, which lie upon the sea coast. 
It is a wonderfully beautiful spot. 
The blue waters stretch away to the 
coast of Sweden, which does not seem 
far distant, and ships, big and small 
and of infinite variety, are continually 
passing. In plain view, the old castle 
of Kronberg still stands. It was once 
the fort of defense for the Danish 
coast, and it was here that the Dunes 
enriched themselves and their country 
by collecting a tariff upon every ship 
which passed. Now it is occupied as 
barracks. It is here, too, that monu- 
ments have been erected to the mem- 
ory of Hamlet and Ophelia, and credu- 
lous persons believe they are buried 
there. A pleasant hour’s excursion by 
special train, a generous dinner, a hap- 
py company, beautiful views upon the 
sea, charming grounds lighted with 
electric bulbs placed everywhere in 
trees, flowers and grass, combined to 
produce an occasion the delegates will 
long remember. 

A farewell supper was also 
the Congress. It was preceded by a 
delightful program, the most novel 
feature of which was a series of Scan- 
dinavian dances, presented by about 
twenty-four boys and girls in peasant 
costume. The Suffrage Association 
presented its greeting, and a represen- 
tative of each nation gave a response, 
each attempting to voice the apprecia- 
tion she felt for the perfect arrange- 


given 


XUM 
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ments, the hospitality, and the good 
times which had been provided by 
Copenhagen. 

Capable Committees. 

The arrangements for the conven- 
tion were made by four able commit- 
tees. The finance committee, Miss 
Eline Hansen, chairman, gathered the 
funds with which to pay the expenses 
of the meeting, and so well did it do 
its work that all bills were paid and 
a little left over. The Bureau of In- 
formation, Miss Julie Laurberg, chair- 
man, kept a bureau throughout the 
convention where questions could be 
answered and information distributed. 
It also furnished a souvenir program, 
embellished by many views of Copen- 
hagen, which were the produce of 
Miss Laurberg’s own camera. The 
committee on press, Miss Sofie Alberti, 
chairman, did an immense work. All 
speeches and reports which could be 
obtained in advance were translated 
into Danish and then typewritten in 
duplicate, ready for the reporters at 


the right time. The committee on 
pleasures, Mrs. Johanna Munter, 
chairman, also performed a_ creat 


work in preparing the many pleasures 
extended to the delegates, and collect- 
ing the money to defray expenses. 
The committee on arrangements pro- 
vided beautiful small silken national 
banners to mark the seats of the dele- 
gates, and badges of red and white, 
the Danish colors. These lent a cheer- 
ful atmosphere to the room, and were 
admired by all the visitors. 
International Badge. 

The Alliance adopted an _ Interna- 
tional Badge, which it is hoped will 
be used by suffragists throughout the 
world. The design was made by Jo- 
hanna Pedersen-Dan, of Copenhagen. 
She is a sculptor of such renown that 
she was chosen to make a group of the 
king’s children. The design is a grace- 
ful figure of Justice with her scales. 
A rising sun is seen in the _ back- 
ground, and the Latin words “Jus 
Suffragii’ explain the full meaning. 
The badges will be manufactured in 
bronze, which will bring them within 
the reach of all. 

Handbook on Suffrage. 

The Alliance will also bring out a 
“Handbook” on woman suffrage. This 
will be edited by the two secretaries, 
Martina Kramers and Rachel Foster 
Avery. The latter has enjoyed two 
and a half years of rest and freedom 
from duty in Europe, while her two 
daughters have been studying French 
and German. Now she returns to the 
suffrage work, looking younger and 
handsomer than when she left the 
United States, and with her ambition 
strengthened. Her two daughters, to- 
gether with a Danish and a German 
young lady, served throughout the 
convention as pages, all four being 
able to speak the three official lan- 
guages. The Handbook will require 
severnl] months of work. There will 
also be a bulletin hereafter, edited by 
Miss Kramers, of Rotterdam. This 
will contain the latest news from each 
country, and will attempt to correct 
the errors which the press continually 
spreads concerning the suffrage and 
suffragists. .A memorial to the Parlia- 
ments of the world will be prepared, 
and such Suffrage Associations as de- 
sire to do so, will present it to their 
parliamentary members. 

The delegates separated with the 
general feeling that the meetings had 
furnished refreshment of faith and 
courage, and with the determination 
to work harder than ever that the 
results might be even more impressive 
at the next meeting of the Alliance. 
Hearty handshakes, and a_ spirited 
“P’l} meet you in Amsterdam in 1908,” 
were the tokens of the average fare- 
well. 

Readers of the Journal, I assure you, 
the cause is moving on. 

An Aftermath. 

An interesting aftermath of the Suf- 
frage Conference was an open-air 
meeting held a week later in a beauti- 
ful park. Delegates yet remaining in 
the city from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were the chief speakers. Men ac- 
tive in the political affairs of this 
country spoke for Denmark, and Alli- 
ance delegates represented Norway, 
Sweden and Finland. All speeches 
were in Scandinavian except a little 
ten-minute speech which I made. The 
press said that 4000 persons composed 
the audience. I think this statement 
rather exaggerated, but certainly be- 
tween two and three thousand men 
and women remained standing for two 
and a half hours while the meeting 
was in session. It was the most or- 
derly, quiet open-air meeting I ever 
saw. The interested expression upon 
the faces of all, indicated that woman 
suffrage will hereafter be a live issue 
in Denmark. 





MRS. JANE F. NICHOLSON. 





Another of the dear friends of my 
early manhood in Southern Ohio has 
passed away. Her husband, Valentine 
Nicholson, was a Garrisonian Aboli- 
tionist and come-outer.” In 1856 
Lucy Stone and I were their guests in 
Waynesville, Ohio. They were earnest 
advocates of woman suffrage more 
than fifty years ago. Their beautiful 
home life is ended. Mrs. Nicholson 
has made her home of late years with 
her daughter, Mrs. Martha N. McKay, 
of Indianapolis. 

H. B. B. 

Mrs. Jane Finley Nicholson's long 
and useful life came to an end Sept. 
9 She had been in failing health 








and unable to see her friends since 
her one-hundredth birthday, Feb. 1. 
Those who saw her then recall the 
great cheerfulness and strength of 
spirit with which she entertained the 
friends gathered about her with rem- 
iniscences of the historic movements 
and crises in which she had taken ac- 
tive part. 

Mrs. Nicholson was born in Iredell 
county, North Carolina, in February, 
1806, of Quaker parentage. When she 
was eight, her parents moved to War- 
ren county, Ohio, where she lived un- 
till she came to Indianapolis in 1866. 
Her mother was from Campbell 
county, Virginia, and her ancestors in 
the old Dominion date from a remote 
period. Mrs. Nicholson’s father, Isaac 
Wales, was of Scotch-Irish parentage. 

Mrs. Nicholson is survived by three 
daughters, Misses Elizabeth and Mary 
Nicholson and Mrs. Horace MelKay: 
two granddaughters, Mary L. McKay 
and Helen McKay Steele, and two 
<reat-grandsons, Horace McKay and 
‘Theodore Steele. 

Active to the Last. 

Mrs. Nicholson's interest in life and 
thought was active until within a few 
weeks of her death. As she sat knit- 
ting by her fireside, she welcomed 
with the ardor of the scholar news of 
the latest scientific developments and 
fresh thoughts from the best books al- 
Ways on her table. Her household was 
a centre where questions of human 
progress and intellectual and spiritual 
enlightenment found ample discussion. 
The three great causes—peace, free- 
dom of the slaves and the rights of 
women—advocated by all liberal 
Quakers, found in her a warm sup- 
porter. 

She had for her intimate friends 
those who were foremost in the great 
philanthropic movements in this conn- 
try in the last century. Her life pre- 
sented a rare combination of activity 
and contemplation. Her serenity al- 
ways caused her friends to pause and 
listen to the promptings of the spirit. 
One friend said of her: “Her life was 
all the beatitudes in one.” 

The body of Mrs. Nicholson will be 
placed with her kindred in the Miami 
cemetery, at Waynesville, O. 





HUMOROUS. 


The Pilot says of the recent hot 
weather in the British Isles: ‘“The only 
comfortable persons seem to have 
been a party of Dahomey warriors 
who paraded chiefly arrayed in a 
smile.” 





Tommy—Pa, what is the “heated 
term?’ 

Mr. Tucker (looking at the thermom- 
eter and mopping his forehead)—It is 
a term, my boy, that is not to be ut- 
tered in the presence of children.—Chi- 


cago Tribune. 





Teacher (sternly)\—“What were you 
laughing at, Robert?’ 

Bobby—“I wasn’t laughin’, ma’am; 
my complexion puckered, that’s all.’ 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 





Nell—“He always said that no two 
people on earth think alike.” 

Lill—‘‘Well?” 

Nell—“He has changed his 
since looking over the presents 
wedding called forth.” 


mind 
his 





NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 26th annual convention of the 
Nebraska W. S. A. will be held in All 
Souls’ Church, Lincoln, Oct. 2 and 3. 

All delegates will be entertained in 
homes for lodging and breakfast, and 
are requested to come direct to All 
Souls’ Church, Twelfth and H streets, 
where they will be assigned to quar- 
ters by a committee in attendance. 

Fraternal delegates from other or- 
ganizations will be welcome. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all to meet with us in this convention. 

“Come let us reason together.” 

AMANDA J. MARBLE, President. 

CLARA A. YOUNG, Vice-President. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its 37th annual 
meeting on Oct. 31, in Lowell, where a 
strong new local society has lately been 
organized. There is every prospect of 
a fine meeting, with many attractions, 
and there should be a large attendance. 
The convention will be held in the 
Trinitarian Congregational Church on 
Dutton street. 

Special Car. 

A special electric car has been en- 
gaged for the journey from Boston to 
Lowell and back, provided that a suf- 
ficient number of the delegates and vis- 
itors wish to go in this way. Those 
who do should notify Miss Cliff, at 6 
Marlboro street, Boston, not later than 
Oct. 20. 

The special car will hold about 40. 
It will start from Sullivan square (ele- 
vated station) at 8.30 A. M. and will 
furnish a delightful trip of an hour 
and a half, in pleasant company and 
through beautiful scenery, as the fall 
colors will then be at their best. The 
fare will be 75 cents for the round trip. 
Only round-trip tickets will be sold. 

Those who cannot spare so much 
time can make the journey by the reg- 
ular steam train in half an hour; fare, 
60 cents each way. 

Business Meeting. 


The annual Business Meeting for 
transaction of business and election of 
officers will be held at 10.30 A. M. 





Mrs. Park will present the Plan of 
Work. 

At 12.30 lunch will be served. Lunch 
tickets, 50 cents, can be had at 6 Marl- 
boro street or at 3 Park street, after 
Oct. 15. 

Work Conference. 

From 1.30 to 3.30 P. M., a Work Con- 
ference will be held, on “The Changes 
in the Laws Needed by Massachusetts 
Women.” It will be conducted by 
women lawyers, and is sure to be of 
great interest. There will also be an 
address by the Rev. Sarah Dixon on 
“The Change of Public Sentiment in 
Regard to the Suffrage Movement.” 

Interesting Sights. 

A visit to the famous mills of Lowell 
or to the Textile School will probably 
be arranged for between 3.30 and 5 
P. M. 

Reception in Afternoon. 

From 5 to 7 P. M. there will be a re- 
ception at a large private residence. 
with refreshments. If any of 
the delegates want a more substantia! 
supper, there are several convenient 
and inexpensive restaurants where it 
can be had. Miss Blackwell will con- 
duct a Question Box after the recep- 
tion. There will be addresses by Mrs. 
Charles Palmer and Mrs. Mead. 

The evening meeting will begin at 
7.30 P. M. 

There will be addresses of welcome 
from the Mayor and Mrs. Palmer, 
and addresses by Mrs. Mead, Rabbi 


Fleischer and other good = speak- 
ers, to be announced later. It 
is hoped that Lady Dorothy How- 


ard, daughter of the Countess of Car- 
lisle, and Mrs. Helenius of Finland, 
who will be in Boston about that time, 
attending the World’s W. C. T. U. con- 
vention, will address our meeting. 

The delegates will return to Boston 
together, and those from a distance 
will be entertained over night in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, so far as possible. 
Those desiring such entertainment 
should notify Miss Cliff, at 6 Marlboro 
street, without delay. 

Delegates. 

Each local is entitled to one dele- 
gate-at-large and one more for every 
25 paid-up members. This is in addi- 
tion to its president and its member 
of the State Board of Directors, who 
have votes in the State convention ex- 
officio. Locals that have not yet 
elected their delegates to the conven- 
tion should do so at once; and any 
local wishing to make a change in its 
member of the State Board of Direc- 
tors for the coming year should notify 
Miss Cliff, at 6 Marlboro. street, 
promptly, so that the nominating com- 
mittee may print the new name on the 
ballot. 


3 
OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Ohio W. 8S. A. will meet in To- 
ledo, Oct. 4 and 5, at “The Zenobia.” 

Mayor Brand Whitlock will welcome 
the convention. Speakers: Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Louis F. Post, Florence Kel- 
ley, Jennie Law Hardy, Marie Jenney 
Howe and others. State societies in- 
terested in educational and reform 
work will send fraternal delegates. 

Suffrage sentiment in our State has 
doubled in the last two years. Polit- 
ical, philanthropic and reform «associ- 
ations of men have not only indorsed 
us, but have appealed to us for co- 
operation. This leads us to believe that 
our day of freedom is near at hand— 
the day of man’s freedom as well as 
woman's. 

Every person who believes that the 
State lacks what the home has, viz.: 
the refining, moral and conservative 
characteristics of women, is urged to 
meet with us and help to plan future 
work. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
State Headquarters, Warren, 0. 

MRS. SARAH A. BISSELL, 
1217 Jefferson avenue, Toledo, O. 





MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Michigan E. S. A. will hold its 
twenty-second annual meeting in the 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Oct. 9 
and 10. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Law-Hardy, late of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Mrs. L. Annis Pound of De- 
troit, and other eminent speakers will 
be present. The address of welcome 
will be by Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane; response by Rev. Olivia J. C. 
Woodman. 

Never before has suffrage sentiment 
throughout the world bern so active 
or the enfranchisement of women so 
strongly advocated and generally in- 
dorsed by various national and State 
organizations. 

We cordially invite every man who 
believes in the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, the initiative and referendum, the 
enfranchisement of women and the 
better safeguarding of our youth, and 
who desires that the revision of our 
State constitution be well and wisely 
done, to meet with us and unite in a 
strenuous effort to bring our beloved 
State to establish political equality, 
the only foundation for a just and wise 
government. 

Free entertainment for all delegates 
and visitors. 

Delegates are requested to wear a 
knot of yellow ribbon. 

GULIELMA H. BARNUM, 
President. 
DR. SARA J. ALLEN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
MRS. MINA TRUESDALE, 
Chairman on entertainment, 
310 West Main street, Kalamazco. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Lady Tweeddale, an English society 
woman, has a fan especially designed 
to carry to the theatre. It has a tiny 
electric bulb in the handle, and thus 
enables her to read her program when 
the house is in darkness. Lady Tweed- 
dale is one of the few women quali- 
fied as locomotive engineers. 

Two twelve-year-old girls, Miss 
Rosebud Selfridge and Miss Gottie 
Jones, edit a paper called Will-o’-the- 
Wisp. The young editors live in Chi- 
cago and London respec‘ively, and the 
paper is published in both citivs. Nat- 
urally, it is for youthful readers. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall lately gave 
two addresses before the Shakers of 
Mt. Lebanon, on the equal rizhts 
movement in America, and on the Na- 
tional and International Councils of 
Women. Rev. Amanda Deyo writes: 
“She made a wonderful impreszion. 
Her presence was enjoyed by all, and 
I was so glad of her great apprecia- 
tion of these fine people and their 
long years of faithful adherence to 
their principles.” 





MATRON OR DIETICIAN.—A posi- 
tion as matron or dietician is wanted 
by a woman of experience, who was 
for four years matron of the training 
school for nurses of the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York; for two sum- 
mers substitute matron of the dormi- 
tory of the summer school of the State 
Normal School «at Hyannis, Mass.; 
dietician for a year at Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich.; and 
diet teacher for ten months at the 
Homeopathic Hospital in Boston; has 
also taken a special course in cookery 
and dietetics at Simmons College; best 
references. Address Miss E. (. Car- 
roll, 21 Batavia street, Boston. 


THE DRAMA OF BLOOD 


Performed by Russia on the World's Stage 
in the Light of the Twentieth Century 





BY 
DR. LOUIS A. ALEXANDER 

endorsed by the greatest minds, including 
ex-President Grover Clevsiaud, Rev. Dr. 
Madison, C. Peters, Dr. Max Nordau, and 
the press, including the Woman's Journal, 
as a thrilling book, generous in intent, 
powerful in language, impassioned in feel- 
ing. 

Its masterful descriptions and wonder- 
ful pen pictures will enlighten all readers 
as to the situation prevailing in Russia, 
which engages at present the world’s at- 
tention. Sent for $1.50 postpaid to all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

Address the Author, 3 Park St., Boston, 
room 16. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





General work—Armenian, speaking Eng- 
lish, and knowing how to drive horses, 
milk, take care of garden and lawns, and 
do a variety of outside and inside work, 
wants a place in or near the city. Has 
been working in a country place for more 
than a year, and his employer recom- 
mends him as diligent, capable, remark- 
ably handy, and thoroughly faithful and 
trustworthy. Address Sarkis Bosdanian, 
Powder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. 

Butler—Armenian of speaking Kng- 
lish, having experience of all kinds of 
housework except cooking, and able to do 
simple cooking also, wants a place as but- 
ler, steward, or general inside mrn. Is a 
willing worker and bears a very high 
character. Address Ghevont Hagopian, 91 
Fifth street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Work nights and mornings—A;menian 
boy of 18, speaking Englisn, wants to 
work nights and mornings for his board 
and go to_ school. Address Armenag 
Chuchian, 82 Fifth street, Chelsea, Mass. 

Armenian of 20, speaking English, wants 
to work mornings and evenings for his 
board and small wages, and go to high 
school. Address Benjamin Hagopian, 91 
Fifth street, Cleisea, Mass 
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THE YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by REV. 
ANNA H. SHAW, ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL, and LUCY E. ANTHONY. 
For sale at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 5O cents. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical Profession 


to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Buildiag, 





The Advocate of Peace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT 


Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society 
31 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An elght-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dosea 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman’s Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray” and Mothers Can ‘‘Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 





These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are te 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O. 


- Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman’s Journal] Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 

The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 

Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 
Hon, Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 

Prof. Kelly on Colorado, »y Prof. Harry 
BE. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Unt- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 





A small pamphlet, answering the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 

Order from National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 








Miss M. F. Fisk 
144 TREMONT ST. 
Has on hand and is con- 
stantly receiving everything 

in Ladies’ Kid Gloves. 


Our importations are very frequent, enabling us 
to show the newest styles as soon as produced, 
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POVERTY’S LOT. 





By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





Poverty bought our little lot, 
Flooded with daisy blooms; 

Poverty built our little cot, 
And furnished all its rooms. 


Yet Peace leans over Labor's chair, 
Joys at the fireside throng, 

While up and down on Poverty’s stair 
Love sings the whole day long. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Nevada Mission Conference of 
the M. E. Church, at its recent meet- 
ing in Susanville, Cal., passed by a 
unanimous vote a resolution offered by 
Mrs. EB. V. Spencer, in favor of woman 
suffrage. Bishop Henry White War- 
ren, of Colorado was presiding. The 
resolution reads: 





Resolved, That we are in favor of 
the right of suffrage being extended 
to women upon the same terms and 
conditions as to men. 

1. Because right and justice demand 
it. 
2. Because the denial of the right of 
suffrage to women is in direct viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
our government. 

3. Because we believe it will be a 
direct benefit to men and women alike. 





The General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church in Canada on Sept. 17 
defeated the proposal to let women 
vote in the courts of the church, 105 
to 147. 

The question came up on the re- 
sumption of the debate on the recom- 
mendation of the Memorials’ Comwmit- 
tee that the words “lay member’ and 
“lay members” be substituted for “lay- 
man” and “laymen” throughout ‘he 
Discipline of the Church. After a 
spirited debate, lasting an hour and a 
half, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was lost. 

The main arguments in favor of ex- 
tending membership in the church 
courts to women were those that have 
proved convincing to the M. E. Church 
in the United States:—that it was a 
matter of equity: that women bore 
their full share of all the burdens of 
the church and ought to share all its 
privileges; that the introduction of 
women would add grace and dignity 
to the proceedings: that women were 
men’s equals spiritually; that with 
their energy and resourcefulness wo- 
men would so accelerate the activity 
of the church that, as one speaker re- 
marked, “you men will want an intro- 
duction to yourselves—you won't know 
yourselves.” 

The opposition argued that woman’s 
sphere was the home, and on no other 
grounds than those of sentimentalism 
could that sphere be extended to em- 
brace the strife and activity of a leg- 
islative body; that the women did not 
want it: finally, that it would place a 
stumbling block in the way of union 
with churches which did not recognize 
such rights. 

When consideration of the report of 
the Committee on Memorials was tak- 
en up, Rev. Dr. Gundy, of St. Thomas, 
Ont., opened the discussion. He was 
of opinion that the introduction of 
women into the General Conference 
would be a great advantage and a 
great adornment. Women were the 
equals of men mentally, socially, intel- 
lectually and spiritually, and stood on 
a par with men in the great move- 
ments of the church and the religious 
interests with which they were associ- 
ated. He denounced the argument 
that it would stand in the way of ne- 
gotiations leading to church union. 
“Are all the wheels of progress to 
stand still because union looms in the 
distance?’ asked Dr. Gundy. 

Mr. Joseph Gibson, Ingersoll, Ont., 
attacked the assertion of Rev. Dr. 
Langford, that it would be unwise and 
impolitie to adopt such a recommen- 
dation at present, as it might inter- 
fere with the negotiations for church 
union. The other parties to the 
union were not alarmed, said Mr. Gib- 
son, concerning the admission of wo- 
men into the church councils. If union 
was going to keep women out of 
the deliberative bodies of the church, 
there were thousands who did not 
want such a union. Of the two alter- 
natives, union without the women or 
non-union with the women, he would 
choose the latter every time. 

Dr. Allison, of Sackville, N. B., was 
the first to speak in opposition, and his 
speech marked the crucial point in the 
debate. To statements that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of the United 
States had admitted women to its 
councils, and that similar actfon had 
been taken by the Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists, he replied that at the 
Methodist Episcopal Conference in Los 
Angeles there had been thirty women 
delegates, of whom not more than 
three spoke on the floor of the house, 
that the Baptists and the Congrega- 
tionalists differed from the Methodists 
in that they had no legislative body, 
but were a collection of churches. He 
could well imagine eases where the 
women of some particular church were 
better fitted than the men to conduct 
its affairs. It was a different matter 
when the representation in a general 


body like that of the Methodist 
Chrreh was concerned. 
Rey. Jasper Wilson, Leamington, 


Ont., maintained that the women of 
the Canadian Church did not want it. 
If any women were seeking it, they 





were not those whom the women of 
the church wished to lead them in 
matters of church work. The question 
of how to hold the young men and ad- 
vance them in the church would come 
before the conference. If women were 
going into a ruling position in the 
church, just in proportion as they did 
so the men would go out; just in pro- 
portion as women took the place 
young men ought to have, the young 
men would say: “Oh, it’s a woman’s 
affair, and we'll get out.” 

Rev. Dr. Sutherland, Toronto, said 
it was not a question of ability. The 
ability of women was not discounted 
for one instant, nor the services they 
had rendered to the church. He had 
no very great feeling on the question, 
and if he believed there was any 
strong desire on the part of the wo- 
men in Canadian Methodism to be rep- 
resented by women in that confer- 
ence, he did not think he would hold 
up his hand in opposition. He had 
found that it was only a very excep- 
tional case where women had argued 
their right to be represented in the 
general conference. In touching on 
the temperance question, he referred 
to the fact that women had no vote 
in the choice of members of Parlia- 
ment, and thought that the conference 
might put itself on record in that re- 
spect. He therefore moved that, in 
view of the noble record of Christian 
women in every department of activity 
that makes for the uplifting of the 
race, and their undoubted ability in 
dealing with practical affairs and ad- 
ministering important trusts, this con- 
ference is of opinion the time is fully 
come when an agitation should be be- 
gun and followed up with persistent 
energy to give women the ballot in 
elections for the Legislatures and Par- 
liament of the Dominion. 

Rev. Dr. Crothers, Peterboro, Ont., 
was willing to admit women into the 
church court and annual and general 
conferences. He did not think that 
the matter would stop there, but that 
in a very short time the women would 
demand their franchise, and the tem- 
perance and other questions of impor- 
tance would be settled by their aid. 

Rev. Dr. Antliff, Galt, Ont., said 
that there were strong arguments on 
both sides, but the question was what 
was for the best interests of the 
church. He was persuaded that it was 
not to the advantage of the church to 
admit women into the General Confer- 
ence. He had talked with ladies, and 
those he should not like to see in the 
conference were the ones who wanted 
to get there. The best of the lady 
workers felt that. to be in the General 
Conference was not their sphere. He 
was satisfied that the conference 
would do well to let well enough alone 
for the present. 

Dr. Hough, Toronto, maintained 
that if women had to obey the laws 
of the church, it was only right they 
should have a chance to say what 
these laws should be. 

Rey. J. S. Williamson, Hamilton, was 
of opinion that, in justice, women 
should have their places on all the 
chureh boards and courts, and this he 
had advocated for years. But, strong 
advocate of this as he was, it had oc- 
curred to him that there was great 
force in the argument that negotia- 
tions were going on for church union, 
and he did not think it would be wise 
to enact at this conference the legis- 
lation proposed, as it might be an ob- 
stacle to that union. 

The vote was then called, with the 
result already mentioned. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





South Carolina. 





Mrs. Virginia D. Young was invited 
to speak to the teachers and pupils of 
the graded school at Fairfax the other 
day. She gave them a capital talk. 
The Charleston News and Courier 
says: “The teachers and pupils were 
delighted with Mrs. Young’s address. 
Even the smallest children followed 
the words of the speaker with closest 
interest, and the address has called 
forth many marked expressions of ap- 
proval and appreciation.” 

But in the course of her remarks 
Mrs. Young told the pupils, boys and 
girls alike, that she looked upon each 
of them as a citizen and a future 
voter. She also said: “An honest man 
(or woman) is the noblest work of 
God.” This last called out an editorial 
in the News and Courier. Under the 
heading “An Unwarranted Assump- 
tion,” the editor claims that “man was 
first created, and woman was an after- 
thought and side issue,” and denounc- 
es Mrs. Young for adding to the words 
of Pope, “who is dead and cannot de- 
fend himself.” 

Mrs. Young, in a lively and pointed 
answer, first gives the News and Cour- 
ier a powerful dose of Scripture, in- 
cluding “Male and female created He 
them, and gave them dominion.” She 
then turns her attention to Pope. She 
Says: 

“On the testimony of many biogra- 
phies of him, he was a man given to 
evasion, subterfuge and trickery: so 
that it would not much matter if his 
statements were ‘loaded down’ with 
something foreign to his thought, even 
at this late day. Such foreigners 
might even illuminate his verse in 
the honester, more independent 
thought of today.” 

The editor of the News and Courier 
had said: ‘‘We are not convinced that 
woman is to be described as a ‘work’ 
at all, save in the sense that a glorious 
painting or piece of sculpture or a 
musical symphony or an exquisite ‘art 





square’ or deftly embroidered pillow 
sham is a ‘work.’” 

Mrs. Young says: 

“Just let this flattersome Editor go 
out into the homes of the multitude, 
if he truly wants to find out whether 
or no woman ‘is to be described as a 
work at all.’ She might well be so 
described if doing work—heavy work, 
perpetual work, most necessary work 
—entitles one to fit the niche. 

“I saw a woman yesterday here in 
my own town of Fairfax, who works 
from dawn to midnight. She takes 
care of three little children, one a 
nursing infant, cooks, washes, irons, 
keeps her house neat, helps nurse sick 
neighbors, makes all her own and her 
little ones’ clothes. 

“Do you call that work? And she is 
a lady. Oh, the pity of this pedestal 
business, which puts up a few on high 
places to be worshipped, while the 
masses of the rauk and file toil along, 
and are denied the inherent rights of 
citizenship!’ 

Mrs. Young never misses a chance 
to preach the gospel of equal rights 
Her journal, the Fairfax Enterprise, 
circulating among the leading papers 
of her State, has been for years leav- 
ening them with the doctrine; and 
many South Carolina editors and 
statesmen are said to be now in favor 
of the reform. 





Colorado. 

At the recent Democratic State Con- 
vention in Colorado, the committee on 
permanent organization and rules s"b- 
mitted a resolution recommending that 
the State Central Committee, at its 
first meeting after the State Conven- 
tion, should change its Constitution 
and By-laws so as to accord women 
equal privileges and rights with the 
men, and equal representation in all 
city, county, State, judicial and con- 
gressional conventions. 

This called out some strenuous ob- 
jections, but the majority favored it 
and it was carried. 

The resolution requires that there 
shall be women members of the State 
Central Committee, as well as men; 
that the vice-chairman of the State 
Committee shall be a woman, and 
that in each precinct and county com- 
mittee women shall have equal repre- 
sentation with the men. 

Philip E. Stewart has declined the 
Republican nomination for Governor, 
and Chancellor Buchtel of the Univer- 
sity of Denver has accepted it. 

Judge Lindsey has been nominated 
for Governor on an independent ticket 
Among the speakers at the opening 
meeting of his campaign on Sept. 20 
was Miss Matilda Johnson, represent- 
ing the United Labor League and the 
People’s party of the State. She spoke 
in favor of woman suffrage and pure 
government. 





Wisconsin. 

The Racine branch of the Wisconsin 
W. S. A. has decided to make a study 
of the primary election laws of the 
State, and also to ascertain the atti- 
tude of the Wisconsin congressmen to- 
ward woman suffrage. A large public 
meeting will be held in the near fu- 
ture. The Milwaukee Sentinel says: 
“The local society is but a few months 
old, and has grown phenomenally.” 





Connecticut. 

At a recent meeting of the Long 
Ridge (Conn.) Study Club, held at the 
home of Mrs Harry Thurston Peck, 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut W. S. A. gave 
an address on woman suffrage. The 
Stamford Advocate devoted a full col- 
umn to a report of the meeting. 





Michigan. 

The Equal Suffrage Association, the 
womens clubs, the Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees, and the W. C. T. U. will unite 
in a vigorous and concerted effort to 
get the word “male” stricken out ol 
the State Constitution. 





Washington. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe reports 
the organization of a new Club at Or- 
ting, Wash. The president, Mrs. Jen- 
nie Davidson, has lately gone to Wash- 
ington from North Dakota. Mrs. De 
Voe describes her as a woman of unus- 
ual business ability. The work in 
Washington is going forward in a 
most cheering manner. 





An old Scotch body could not abide 
long sermons. As she was hobbling 
out of the kirk a coachman waiting 
for his people asked her, “Is the min- 
ister dune wi’ his sermon?” “He was 
dune lang syne,” said the old lady, im- 
patiently; “but he winna stop!” 





The scorcher who thinks of nothing 
but his bicycle caught a cold and sore 
throat. He decided to see a physician. 
“Well,” said the doctor, cheerily, 
“what seems to be the matter?” “I 
can’t say exactly,” was the reply in a 
heavy whisper: “but it feels and 
sounds as if I had a puncture in my 
inner tube.”—New York World. 


The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take 
the “‘News letter.” It is published by the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion every month, and costs but 25 cents 
a year. The editor is Miss Harriet May 
Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the 
largest State Association in the suffrage 
membership. Many branches of the work 
are being pushed, and much progress is 
being made. You ought to know about it. 
— be for the “Newsletter” and you 
will. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








State Presidents, are you doing all you ought to do about your dues? 





Miss Chase is doing field work in New Hampshire. She writes that she 
is meeting with success, and says: “Reform is in the air, and I find it is 
helping our cause.” 

The program for the Iowa State Convention is not only an excellent one, 
but from a printer’s standpoint one of the most attractive which we have 
ever received at Headquarters. 








The Annual Convention of the Rhode Island W. 8S. A. will occur Oct. 9 
at Bell St. Chapel, Providence. 





The California suffragists are congratulating themselves on their splendid 
success with the various political parties of the State. The Republican 
party alone ignored the request of the women for a woman suffrage plank. 
Democrats, Prohibitionists, Socialists, Union Laborites and the Indepen- 
dence League have all declared for woman suffrage. The women of any 
State might well be proud of such an achievement. 





The past week has been a very busy one, even in our always busy Head- 
quarters. On Thursday the Trumbull County E. S. A. held its 12th Annual 
Convention in our rooms; there have been many calls for literature in 
large quantities; the correspondence has been exceptionally pressing, and 
we mailed to our Suffrage Clubs throughout the United States a letter from 
our National Committee on Congressional Legislation, also copies of the 
first four programs of the series of twelve which were promised by the 
last National Convention. The October program is by Florence Kelley, 
and its subject is “Women and Children in Industry.” The November 
number is in the form of a letter from Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, and 
suggests a fitting celebration of the birthday of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
the anniversary of which comes on Nov. 12. For December there is a 
School City Program by Miss Jane Campbell, of Philadelphia, and for Jan- 
uary one on the History of the Education of Women in the United States 
up to the time of their General Admission into Colleges. The College pro- 
gram is by Miss Caroline Lexow, President of the College Equal Suffrage 
League of New York. If clubs, other than Suffrage Clubs, care to study any 
of the questions above suggested, we shall be pleased to give attention to 
their inquiries. 

October Progress will contain among other good things a short article by 
Charles Edward Russell, an account of the International meeting by Rachel 
Foster Avery, an article on the English situation by Mrs. Elmy, and a letter 
from our National President. State Presidents and others wishing extra 
copies should order them now. 








Mrs. Jennie Peck sends the following items: 

“The first executive committee meeting for the year of King’s County 
(N. Y.) P. E. League was held at the residence of the President on Sept. 12. 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Otis Carrol, the Press Chairman, having left Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Jennie Peck was appointed to this position. 

“The County organization expects during the year to present to the Girls’ 
High School, and also to the Boys’ High School, a large photograph of 
Susan B. Anthony, handsomely framed, and taken by Marceau of New York 
City. This is the finest likeness of our great leader that the committee has 
been able to secure. It was taken in California. The local Leagues of the 
County expect to present four similar photographs of Miss Anthony to as 
many grammar schools of our city. The County has planned an active win- 
ter’s work, and all the clubs will resume their monthly meetings in October. 

“The County was glad to receive a copy of the International program of 
our Suffrage Alliance Conference, and at once had the new photograph of 
Mrs. Catt cut from the program, and placed in a pretty silver frame. As 
one member stated, she is our inspiration for us to press forward in this 
great world’s movement for the enfranchisement of women.” 





Activity in suffrage work in Illinois is by no means confined to Chicago 
these days, though that city is of course the storm center of the movement. 
At an Old Settlers’ picnic at Pittsfield, attended by 5000 people, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. Long read a paper which dealt largely with woman suffrage, and 
following which a resolution was unanimously adopted, reading: ‘Whereas, 
women share the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, are interested in 
the education and protection of children, the laws regulating the hours and 
wages of industry, and pay heavy taxes for city and town improvements; 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That it is only justice that she have a voice in municipal af- 
fairs, not only in Chicago, but throughout the State.” 

Mrs. Stewart, the able President of the State Association, is doing a lot of 
public speaking herself, has arranged for two weeks’ work among college 
girls by Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston, and is casting about for an 
organizer for general work. 

The activity, the earnestness, and above all the singleness of purpose 
which characterizes the work of the Chicago women, challenges the admira- 
tion of all who are familiar with it. 





Miss Kate Ames, who was a candidate for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in California, did not succeed in securing the nomination from 
the Republican party. She lacked but twenty-two votes, and was beaten by 
a man who is said to be a fine gentleman and well fitted for the office. 
However, the Democrats nominated Miss Williams, of Alturas, for this po- 
sition, and the suffragists will lend their influence to secure her election. 
The Socialists have also nominated a woman, Mrs. Frey Smith, of San Diego, 
for this office. 

Our President has started out on a round of visits to State Conventions. 
As we write (Sept. 22), she is at Rock River, N. D., where she speaks for 
the State W. C. T. U. Sept. 24 and 25 she will be with the Minnesota 
W. C. T. U. at Owatonna; the 26th and 27th at Ida Grove, Iowa, for the 
annual meeting of the Iowa E. S. A. Sept. 30 she speaks at Tecumseh, Neb., 
and on Oct. 4 at Elgin, Ill., at the State Suffrage Convention; Oct. 5 at the 
Ohio Suffrage Convention in Toledo. She will spend the 7th with Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins in Detroit, and speak for the Michigan E. S. A. at its 
annual meeting in Kalamazoo on the 8th. Nov. 1 she is to speak at Omaha, 
and on the 2nd at Lincoln, where the Nebraska Convention is to meet. 








Miss Mills writes of the State Fair: “We had a big week at the Fair; 
the best booth and the best enrolment work we have ever had.” 





A few days ago we received an order for Vols. 1, 2 and 3 of the History 
of Woman Suffrage from a friend in Delaware, and have just learned, to 
our delight, that the books were purcased as a birthday present to Mrs. 
Martha 8. Cranston, President of the Delaware W. S. A. Mrs. Cranston 
already had Vol. IV, a present from Miss Anthony. 





Another order for The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony has been 
received from Finland. The clerk at Headquarters who has charge of the 
sales of these books is so desirous of increasing the sales that she has her- 
self purchased the History, and taken orders either for the History or for 
the Life and Work from all but one of her fellow-workers in the office. 
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